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able to produce ' specific ' characteristics. (7) If it be asserted that the 
changes produced by the first two of these are not stable, the answer is (a) 
the question must not be begged ; (p) it is admitted (by Weismann, etc.) 
that the factors in question may act on the material of heredity itself ; (c) 
there are no ' stable ' species, anyhow. (8) It is very neatly shown that the 
ultra-Darwinian view seeks to draw a hard and fast line between varieties, 
species, and genera, and claims utility only for the specific characteristics. 
But that is a mere survival of the pre-Darwinian belief in the fixity of 
species. The true lesson of Darwin was to teach that species are only 
pronounced varieties on the one hand, and incipient genera on the other. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Romanes in no wise wishes to combat the theory of 
Natural Selection itself. On the contrary, he hopes he is rendering it no 
unimportant service by relieving it " of a parasitic growth, — an accretion 
of false logic." F C S 9 

La vie sociale, la morale, et le progres. Essai de conception expe'ri- 
mentale. Par Dr. Julien Pioger. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1894. — p. 249. 

In this book Dr. Pioger completes the outline of empirical philosophy 
presented in his earlier works : Le monde physique (Alcan, 1892), La vie 
et la pensee (Alcan, 1893). The standpoint of the writer is mechanical and 
biological. In this, as in all works by members of the biological school, 
metaphor and analogy play an important part. Every resemblance between 
facts in different spheres of knowledge is seized upon with avidity, while 
essential differences are minimized or ignored altogether. As a result, the 
elaboration of a social theory is rendered comparatively easy, for the real 
complexity of social problems is overlooked. 

For Dr. Pioger, the statement that society is an organism, is not merely 
a metaphor, but the expression of a literal fact. The national mind is a real 
mind. The public will is not merely an accumulation of individual volitions. 
It is the unification of those volitions, — a resultant arising from their conflict, 
just as a voluntary action is itself a resultant of a conflict of desires, ten- 
dencies, etc. Social life is a unification of individuals in a social body, as 
the physiological life is the unification of anatomical elements in a living 
organism. Organization and solidarity are the essential conditions of the 
life of a society. From that organization spring collectivity all those 
reciprocal relations which result from the spontaneous arrangement of men 
according to their needs and aptitudes. Collectivity, or the dependence of 
individuals, is produced by that plasticity of human nature which enables 
men to adapt themselves to the most diverse conditions of life, and so makes 
possible the differentiation of individuals, and their arrangement in classes 
according to their wants or their abilities. Society exists only by the inces- 
sant action and reaction of internal and external influences, continually pro- 
ducing new adaptations and new functions. These are rendered permanent 
by organization, and so are transmitted from generation to generation, though 
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they vary with time and place. Morality is a necessary condition of social 
life, but morality is not synonymous with this or that particular moral code. 
Morality may be reduced to the idea of solidarity. It is the form given to 
the reciprocal relations of social beings, just as health is the harmony of the 
functions of an organism. A superior moral code contributes to the chances 
of the survival of a society by rendering it better fitted for the struggle for 
life. Progress consists in the better adaptation of individuals to their 
circumstances. 

The author sums up his position thus : " The organic conception of social 
life involves many important consequences. The first is, that time is an 
essential factor in social reforms. The second is, that progress consists less 
in destroying than in using and perfecting that which already exists. The 
third is, that the end to be aimed at and the means of its attainment must 
vary with time and place. In a word, it is the ruin of the absolute and of 
the a priori in politics. It is the advent of the experimental, that is to say, 
of social intervention based upon the evidence of facts and results." So 
Dr. Pioger calls for the nationalization of all railroads, telegraphs, and other 
means of communication, for the limitation of private fortunes, for restrict- 
ing the right of bequest, etc. Unlike Spencer and the Individualists who 
regard the mistakes of government as sufficient evidence that state inter- 
ference is unjustified, he regards those mistakes as a necessary part of the 
experimental method. Governments must try and try again ; only through 
repeated failures can success be attained. j. y, Taylor Tr 

Kanfs Inatigtiral Dissertation of iyyo. Translated into English with 
an Introduction and Discussion. By W. J. Eckoff, Ph. D., Professor of 
Philosophy and Pedagogy in the University of Colorado. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. xi, 101. 

The writer of this pamphlet divides his work into three parts. Part I, 
the Introduction, considers " the antecedents of the Dissertation of 1 770 in 
contemporaneous philosophy, and in Kant's own previous work" (pp. 13- 
43); Part II gives us an English version of the same (pp. 43-86); while 
Part III discusses the relation of the Dissertation to the Critique (pp. 86- 
101). The object of the book is, of course, a highly commendable one. 
We need good English translations of all of Kant's more important writings, 
especially of those preceding the appearance of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. But the task is not easy, as students of Kant can readily guess, 
and should not be undertaken heedlessly. In attempting to render into 
English the celebrated Latin dissertation of the great German thinker, 
Dr. Eckoff has bravely attacked a difficult problem. The translation, how- 
ever, can hardly be called a success. It is awkward, obscure, and artificial. 
Passages like the following are, unfortunately, not infrequent: "But although 
phenomena are properly the appearances of things, but not ideas, or express 
the inner and absolute quality of objects, their cognition is, nevertheless, of 



